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ASSEMBLY INTERIM COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GUIDANCE SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
Carl A. Britschgi, Chairman 


Redwood City, California 
October 23, 1959 


Assembl Carl A. Britschgi: 

During the past session of the Legislature Assemblywoman: 
Dorothy M. Donahoe and I introduced AB 1267. This bill would have 
authorized the establishment of a guidance school for minors between 
8 and 17 years of age whose parents or guardian were unable to 
exercise proper care, supervision, or guidance over this particular 
minor. The bill further provided that a local school board could, 
if it so desired, provide this particular facility. It was not man- 
datory legislation, but rather permissive. The decision was up to 
the local citizens. | 

The Assembly Education a heard this bill rather 
late in the session. We were at that time unable to give a complete 
hearing to the bill. Some of the members of the Committee felt there 
were some unanswered questions regarding this particular piece of 
legislation and so it was referred to further interim study. That 
is the reason we are here today and that is the purpose of this 
hearing. 

Dr. James Tormey, Superintendent of Schools, San Mateo County: 

I know of no other permissive legislation on an important 
topic which has received study by a larger group of responsible and 
experienced individuals than this particular legislation (AB 1267). 

We have had over ten years of study of this proposal on 


the part of the schools, the probation department, and other agencies 














connected with the welfare and education of children. 

What we are talking about here is not a detention home; we 
are talking about a home for cases which constantly come up in the 
schools. It is for the child whose environment has failed him. The 
problem we are trying to decide here today is whether we can correct 
the environment before there is a serious break, or must we wait un- 
til the break has occurred. 

So very often we must wait until the child comes under the 
legal definition of the juvenile delinquent. When we find a child 
who has contracted a case of typhoid, we move him to an institution 
where we can concentrate on the treatment of the disease, whether 
the child contracted the disease in the home or the school. We try 
to locate the problem in the environment, possibly polluted milk or 
water, and to remedy the problem. 

That is what we want to do for the pre-delinquent child. 
This is a place to which we can bring eanee children under heavily 
screened conditions, treat them for their problem, while at the same 
time working on the defect in their environment which brought them 
to the school in the first place. | 

I want to give you an example of the type of case to which 
I have been referring. This one involved a girl in Pacifica. It 
became necessary to expell a girl from the elementary school. It was 
the sort of situation where the school district had no other alterna- 
tive under present law. They knew, however, that the girl would roam 
the beaches and that inevitably something would happen. Everything 
was tried to avoid this sort of an outcome, but there was nothing the 
probation department, the district, or the county superintendent 


could do. We had to wait until the girl was raped before we could 
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step in and do something, because then the law had provisions for 
such cases. This case and many others are documented in my office. 

I want to say in summing up, that this is permissive legis- 
lation with no guarantee that this type of school will ever be 
established. There are probably only 6 or 8 districts which are 
large enough financially to assume this sort of an economic respon- 
sibility. We are merely asking permission to go to these sources of 
tax revenue and try this thing. 

A child cannot be placed in this school without parental 
consent. Until we can prove that this school does worthwhile work 
and can accomplish rehabilitation of the child and his environment 
this is entirely proper. Even with parental consent, you will note 
that the child has to be approved for admission to the school by a 
board which must be satisfied that the child can benefit from his 
experience in the school. 

Zin response to a question from Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes 
regarding court action or some other sil einlehiau should parental consent 
not be given, Mr. Tormey stated: 

There has been a difference of opinion among the groups 
studying this proposal over the last few years. I would say, however, 
that the groups that have worked on this proposal thought it was much 
more feasible and honest to include in this act only the permissive 


feature as far as parental consent was concerned. / 


Mr. O. H. Olson, Director of Welfare and Attendance Services, Office 
of the San Mateo County Superintendent Of Schools: 


This bill hopes to develop a guidance school which is 


permissive in nature. It will be permissive for the county or the 


district to establish the schools, and it is permissive for the 
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parents involved to come to an agreement with the school people 
regarding the proper guidance for these youngsters. 

It provides for a staff to work with the children and the 
parents to make the adjustment of the child more easy. Anyone in- 
volved in welfare will tell you that you must adjust the home 
environment into which the child will be fitted once he is released 
from the school. This is a sound principle of guidance. 

The bill also provides for the admissions committee that 
Mr. Tormey referred to. To me this is the key to the whole thing, 
because we do not want to have youngsters there who cannot benefit 
from the experience. The Board of Supervisors or the Board of Educa- 
tion, as the case may be, has the power to appoint this admissions 
committee. This admissions committee shall appoint an admissions 
board consisting of a representative from the county child welfare 
department and the county probation department. This board may 
enlist the services of psychologists, psychiatrists, etc. to aid 


\ 


The bill states that, in compliance with the order of the 


them in their work. 


admissions board, the county board of education maintaining the 
guidance school may admit any minor between the ages of 8 and 17. 
The pupil may be admitted if he is a resident of the city or the 
county, and if his parents are unable to exercise proper care or 
supervision over him. The pupil may be admitted by order of the 
county superintendent of schools; although the parent must also 
approve such action. 

Zin response to a question from Assemblyman Charles Garrigus, 
Mr. Olson indicated that parental consent might be effected in one 


third of the cases referred for possible entrance into a guidance 
‘ailibite 
















school. This percentage might further be reduced by actions of the 






admissions committee of the guidance school. /7 


Dr. A. B. Campbell, Assistant Superintendent, Berkeley Unified 
School District: 


In Berkeley we have been trying to do a job for the students 





























who deviate from normal behavior. We have a good sized staff of 
psychologists and psychiatric social workers working on these problems. 
But, in spite of our program, we are still not giving all the help 
needed. All three of our part time clinics have long waiting lists. 

If we had a guidance school, as described in AB 1267, we could do a 
fine job. 

In many cases school districts might not be large enough 
to support a guidance school. The bill provides for inter-district 
and county-wide arrangements, if necessary. Oakland and Berkeley 
could probably get together and support an excellent program. 

We believe further that having the guidance school within 
the public schools is the most economical and humanitarian way of 
establishing such an institution. By providing a guidance school 
to serve the children on the brink of trouble, we could help them 
to avoid delinquency and prevent them from ending up in a state 
penal or mental institution, with all the resultant insecurity and 
expense. 

Mr. Loren Beckley, Chief Probation Officer, San Mateo County: 

I believe the objectives of this bill are extremely sound. 
I believe the school people are in the best position to detect the 
early symptoms of pre-delinquency. There are certain areas of the 

bill that are not clear at this time, however. This is particularly 
true of the provisions regarding parental consent. At present the 


language of this provision is not clear. I think the bill should 
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be written so it is absolutely voluntary or some real authority 






should be put behind the bill. There seems to be a difference of 


opinion on this, and I think it must be cleared up before we can 






have an effective program. 


























Another problem which bothers me is the concept of 
pre-delinquency contained in the bill. I think we must start with 
the elementary school youngster. If we confine it to high school 
children, I have serious doubts that the program will ever get off 
the ground. 

Finally, I think it is very important to work on the 
environment of the youngster,as well as treating him. Too much 
of our work in corrections is aimed at the youth without working 
on the environment which caused the trouble in the first place. Too 
often the youth, when released, returns to the same family problem. 
Dr. Jesse Bracey, Guidance Consultant, Oakland City Schools: 

We in Oakland are extremely concerned with the problem of 
the maladjusted reluctant learner. i principal's club has been 
giving considerable time to the problem, and made a study of it in 
January of 1958. The evidence collected indicates that the educa- 
tional needs of the maladjusted reluctant learner can best be met 
by a special school. No matter how skilled a teacher is he cannot 
meet all the needs of the youngsters in the regular schools. 

I believe, as Mr. Beckley does, that these guidance schools 
should concern themselves with the younger group, the pre-delinquent 
group probably not extending past the age of 14. I think it is , 
better at first to try to work out things within the regular school 
setting. This is one of my concerns with the guidance schools--that 


we not exhaust regular channels before we remove the youngster from 
ails 









the school setting. 

Another concern is that we will be putting these youngsters 
with other youngsters who have similar problems. There is something 
to be said for isolation, but we must do something constructive be- 
sides isolation. I think we shall have to examine the below average 
group very carefully. These are the ones below 90 I.Q. but who are 
not dull enough for the mentally retarded classes. 

Many agencies working on the problem have what are known as 
non-transferrable functions. One of these functions is education. 
The schools are entrusted with the primary responsibility for this 
function. There isn't a single agency which could improve on what 
it is doing now. We have worked very hard on coordination of these 
agencies and by working on this coordination we have helped many 
youngsters through situations which would have been very difficult 
otherwise. 

One of the premises which have been established here, and 
which I do not think is absolutely true, is that working with young- 
sters at an early age will prevent adult maladjustment. Surveys of 
our penal insititutions disclose that only one out of every five has 
had a juvenile record, certainly not over a fourth. 


Mr. James Preston, Principal, McKinley Continuation Hi School 
Berkeley: 


(Mr. Preston related four case studies of youngsters 
attending McKinley Continuation High School. He used these as 
illustrations of the children he believes could profit from such a 
guidance school. ) 


In all of these four cases the youngsters were spotted by 


school authorities as potential delinquents long before they got into 
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serious trouble. In all cases the police had become acquainted with 
the youngsters because of minor law infractions and had also identified 
them as potential delinquents. In all four cases the youngsters have 
shown that they are capable of improvement. All of them are average 

or above average in intelligence and have not been vicious even in 
their delinquent behavior, but, because of their environment, both 

the police and the school officials have been helpless to render them 
effective assistance or guidance. 

They are being permitted to drift along on a road which is 
Clearly leading them to serious delinquency. What makes this situation 
even more tragic is that all these people have younger sisters and 
brothers.who, without some outside assistance, will clearly travel 
along the same road. 

We believe these children could have benefitted immeasurably 
if they could have been given an opportunity to attend anguidance 
school at the time the school authorities diagnosed the problem. 

These are not unique cases. Many more of the 105 minors attending 
McKinley could have been diverted from delinquency if such a school 
had been available in the past. 


Mr. R. E. Arnold, Director of Attendance and Juvenile Services 
Office of the Santa Clara County Superintendent of schools: 


I have presented the main points of this bill to many dif- 
ferent groups over the years and the response has been overwhelmingly 
favorable to the guidance school. 

I think of the guidance school as an adjustment center rather 
than a correctional or penal institution. I now want to present some 
information gathered from a questionnaire which I circulated to twenty 
high schools. 














Responses indicated that the age at which most behavior and 
truancy problems appear is 16, with 15 and 17 following in that order. 


These figures are sustained by study of the admissions to juvenile 


hall. 2,649 were in juvenile hall in all age brackets. This is 
slightly more than 2% of our entire school age population in Santa 
Clara County. The most important reasons for truancy seem to have 
been home problems, emotional problems and the influence of other 
children. 

I have also tried to work out the cost of such a program, 
Using the William F. James Boys Ranch I estimated that the original 
outlay for buildings, land, etc. would be $375,000. In 1958 the 
costs for maintaining a court ward in the William F. James Ranch was 
$181.00 per month. Maintenance and operation of the school was less 
than $50.00 per month per a.d.a. 

A five cent tax would have raised $352,000 in Santa Clara 
County and this would have not been sufficient to establish a school 
such as the James Ranch, though it would have been enough to maintain 
and operate three of them. Of course, all these estimates are based 
on one school. 

The success of such a project as the ranch should be 
measured by the recidivism rate. This was 16%, meaning that 84% of 
the boys that have been placed there have adjusted rather well. 

When these boys are released some go into the service, some into a 
foster home, but most return to the very same environment they left. 
AB 1267 you will note has a provision for a follow-up arrangement 
which would be of considerable assistance in keeping tabs on these 
people and of further assisting them. 


Here are some possible areas of weakness in the bill for 
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the study of the Committee. Can the parent revoke permission after 





the child has been placed in the school? Also, I wonder if the section 


dealing with habitual truancy is strong enough. Then there is the 
problem of the five cent tax suggested for this bill. I wonder if it 
will be sufficient for the operation of the school. 

In conclusion, there should be separate schools for the 
two sexes. Also, the children should be segregated according to 
age groups. I think there should be a school for the age group 8-13 
and another school for the 14-17 age group. The a.d.a. apportionment 
should be increased to correspond to the excess cost of treating 
physically handicapped pupils in this school. 
Mr. Frank Corwin, Director of Special Services, Redwood City Schools: 

I would like to give you parts of a study we made two or 
three years ago relative to curriculum in this proposed guidance 
school. We thought a farm or ranch type situation would be the most 
rehabilitative for this type of youngster. We tend to emphasize 
group and individual counselling programs, plus constructive and 
practical work experiences in the actual operation and maintenance 
of the school. A duplication of the curriculum of the public schools 
will not help these youngsters. A working and learning situation 
would seem to be much more helpful. A farm situation lowers the 
cost of food for the institution, of course, but it also gives the 
student a self-reliance and sense of responsibility that helps to 
start him toward a more complete readjustment. 

The school should also have an academic curriculum which 
would return the student to any public school without loss of credits. 
The school curriculum should be considered as an integral part of the 


program. It is highly important that the boys and girls feel that the 
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teachers and counsellors are in total agreement in order to accomplish 
this program. 

It seems desirable to divide the boys and girls into groups 
because so much more can be done with smaller numbers. You would 
work this on the club or squad idea, with the division being done on 
the basis of social needs and the development of the student rather than 
his academic achievement. 

Whenever possible, the work program and the school program 
should be dove-tailed. Work projects may be discussed and worked 
out in class giving the boys the opportunity to figure, say, the 
amount of sand and gravel needed to build the concrete walk they are 
going to lay. 

Rather than find ourselves with a stylized and accepted 
curriculum, we should feel free in this new field of delinquency 
prevention to use all the new concepts of youth guidance and counsel- 
ling at our command. 

Mrs. Lydia Witt, President, Parents and Taxpayers United: 

This bill, far from being a beneficial plan, is unconstitu- 
tional. It is more punitive than preventive and it is inhuman. This 
24 hour school is a strategic attempt by the forces of the law to tack 
a system of penology and correction onto our public school system. 

It is not for students who need reform by reason of having 
broken a law or city ordinance, but for students whom school authorities 
think will turn out to be delinquents. The philosophy behind this 24 
hour school is therefore unconstitutional because it is in direct 
conflict with the human rights and freedoms guaranteed by our consti- 
tution. The idea behind this program is morally wrong in that it puts 
the assumption before the fact, something which no one has the right 
atin 














The parental consent provision in this bill is largely a 
myth. What is a parent to do when his child is expelled by the 
regular public school with the recommendation that he be sent to a 
24 hour guidance school? Unless he is wealthy, his child will have 
to go without schooling. Past history tells us that the children who 
will be shunted into these schools will be those from the low income 
groups, from broken homes where the mother has trouble making ends 
meet. Parental consent, as so many speakers have said this morning, 
would probably not be given, but it would only be a matter of time 
until compulsion would be used. 

In our juvenile court, treatment has been substituted for 
justice in the handling of our youngsters. The application of this 
individualized treatment has been disastrous. It has ruined our 
juvenile court system and it will ruin our schools. The individualized | 
treatment philosophy is the gloss which hides the furtiveness and 
viciousness of the unproven case history. Under the individualized 
treatment artifice we have built up a gigantic police state wherein 
our juveniles are second class citizens. I beg of you not to saddle 
our schools with the tyranies of this individualized treatment 
mechanism. 

Mr. Anthony Lavoy, Director of Probation Services, San Mateo County: 

I would like to answer some things that have been said here 
this morning. It has been said that delinquency tendencies are not 
crimes: they are. They come into petty theft, drinking curfew, and 
malicious mischief. It has also been stated that when we take a 
youngster into court it is not necessary to prove the charges or 


submit a report. In this county, and in all of California, it is 
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required that a report be submitted to the judge of the juvenile 
court, and it is an open record to the family, and attorneys and 


interested parties. 





Dr. Harriet Haas, School Social Worker, Berkeley Unified School District: 


(Dr. Haas delivered an additional case study relating to 
the pre-delinquent child. ) 

John Roberts, Coordinator of Child Welfare, San Francisco City Schools: 

I do not express the opinion of either the Board of Education, 
the Superintendent of Schools or the Administration, because I merely 
asked to appear and give a personal opinion. 

I might note that in San Francisco we have had various means 
of dealing with delinquency. At one time there was a home for incor- 
rigibles. We abandoned that. Then we had a day school for incorrig- 
ibles which was also abandoned. Then we maintained and abandoned a 
diagnostic school, and now we have a child guidance clinic. 

One of my misgivings about this bill is that this would be 
a very limited facility. In San Francisco we have 1033 students on 
probation. The proposal that we take out from underneath these 
students the pre-delinquent group in our schools strikes me as a little 
incongruous. I realize some would say that if we had had guidance 
schools we would not have this large group of delinquents, and if 
this is the case I am all for it, but I want to point out that this 
is a complex question. 

We tried special classes and we found there was not much 
use in putting truants in special classes, since they played truant 
from a special class as regularly as they did from the regular class. 


We did find that removing these people did improve the regular classes, 


as well as slightly raising the level of scholarship in the special 
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If you establish these schools you will be dealing with 


large quantities. If we took San Francisco and assumed that there 


are twice as many pre-delinquents as delinquents, we would have 
2500 candidates for a guidance school. If the best size for such a 
school is 80 to 100, we would have 25 schools in San Francisco im- 
mediately. 

I am also a little concerned with the admissions board, 
too. It smacks to me of depriving parents of the custody of their 
children without due process of law. We might place the actual step 
of removing the youngster from the home in the juvenile court. This 
admissions board seems to be an extremely high priced group, and if 
they meet as often as most boards do they will do nothing else. 

What makes this school so different from other schools? If 
it is just another school put somewhere else, it is not going to do 
the job. Who will work with the students in the evening? The same 
day teachers? I hope not. 

We should use all the information we have about the symptoms 
of delinquency to help the teacher diagnose the delinquent. We 
should have competent social workers to treat these people once the 
teacher has reported them. We should have some sort of residential 
treatment center. The guidance school may turn out to be such a 
center, but I still have the above objection to the present plan. 
Mrs. Roy Cloud, Redwood City, Parent-Teachers Association: 

I have been a member of the 17th District P.T.A. committee 
studying guidance schools for the past eight years. I would prefer 
at this point to be identified with that group. 


Having served on this committee for such a long period of 
“14. 















time, I have the tremendous conviction that something must be done 


for the pre-delinquent child. There are many points of view on the 































committee, but we have come up with a bill and we think it is a start- 
nhg point from which to help the predelinquent child. 

The P.T.A. is interested in guidance schools because we are 
interested in children and public education. We are disturbed about 
the behavior problems in the classroom. A teacher is so busy disciplin- 
ing and trying to keep order in the class that many normal children 
are being short changed in their education. 

In San Mateo County we have a great need for foster homes and 
perhaps this guidance school could be one large foster home. The 
facilities of the child guidance clinic are so limited that many 
children are waiting for help. 

I have also done some work on behalf of the emotionally dis- 
turbed children. I have found that there is simply not enough facilities 
for these children. Possibly the guidance or 24 hour school could help 
these children. We are interested in seeing that all children receive 
help, and that the normal child have a chance to learn. 

We hear constantly that this is the parent's job and the 
family's responsibility. This is true, but there are all types of 
parents. Some parents are doing the best job they know how, and this 
is still not adequate. 


Mr. James Eva, Superintendent, California Youth Authority's Northern 
Reception Center: 


While the California Youth Authority has no direct connection 
with the guidance schools as proposed here, the Authority does have a 
definite interest because the responsibility of the Authority, as 
prescribed by law, is delinquency prevention. Experience indicates 
that many of the boys and girls who find themselves wards of the 


Authority would have benefited from help of the type that is here 
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advocated and proposed, 

If the proposed guidance schools can provide the help 
needed by 80 many of our youth at the time when the deviations from 
accepted social behavior first become evident, they will go a long 
way in preventing the eventual delinquency of these boys and girls. 
The Director of the Youth Authority has for many years advocated in- 
creased help and guidance for youth in the public schools. 


Lucille Kenned Chief of the Division of Child Welfare, State 
epartment o ocia elfare: 


I am speaking neither for or against the bill but rather 


Dr. 





some of the concepts which surround it. We have heard pleas for 
early identification of pre-delinquent youth. This might be a team- 
work job between the school and the regularly constituted community 
agency because I think we all agreed that this is more than an educa- 
tional problem. This is a developmental problem of children and a 
whole community, therefore not only for the child but for his family, 
the schools, the community, the community agencies, and the state 
agencies. Perhaps what is emerging is a whole look at what the 
problems are and where this particular one fits in--not relieving 
families of responsibility but always building them whenever possible. 
Mr. Charles Julian Wheeler, Town Hall Association: 

I think this bill needs a great deal more study. I realize 
the growing problem of delinquency and the difficulties of our school 
authorities in coping with it. However, there are two sides to every 
question. 

We must deal with our problems within the limits of the 


national Constitution, otherwise we will wake up one morning and find 


we are living in a police state. 
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Mrs. Harold Severance, Atherton: 
I am very sympathetic to the problems of our educators, 


police and social workers. However, all of us today have a greater 


problem we must all face, and that is the tax bill. We have to live 
within a budget and we ask the California Assembly to remember that 


we do. 





